ON THE TEACHING OF WAR*     A
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Here, then, is the method: once a matter h/is been'
taught, you must apply it to particular cases. We will
see later on what is meant by " particular easels."

General  de   Peucker  adds  on  the  same  subject:

Officers following a course of instruction must be
amply trained to act by themselves, in order to develop
their ability to utilise their theoretical knowledge in
the practice of life. ... To grasp a scientific truth does
not mean that one is able to find it again later on by
means of reasoning. There is a long distance between
an intellectual conception and that priceless faculty
which allows a man to make acquired military knowledge
the basis for his decisions in the field.

"Between those two terms, scientific conception and
the art of commanding, there is a gulf which the method
of teaching must bridge if it is to deserve the name of a
practical method.

" Application must therefore be resorted to."

Here appears, at the same time as the method, the
object which is being aimed at: it consists in passing
from the scientific conception to the art of commanding,
from truth mastered and known to the practical applica-
tion of that truth. The gulf was bridged by the Prussian
School. In proof, consider the commanders of the van-
guards in 1866 Although they had only recently left
their school, they started the business of that campaign
with a pluck, a skill, and thereby an efficiency which
had hitherto been thought to belong exclusively to men
who had already fought both often and well.

Let us do the same; let us cross the gulf by the same
roads, the same bridges.

In order to do this, we must have a practical teaching
including application made to particular cases of fixed
principles, drawn .from history, m order (1) to prepare
for experience, (2) to teach the art of commanding^
(3) lastly, to impait the habit of acting correctly without
having to reason.

We have mentioned particular cases instead of general
cases, for in war there are none but particular cases;
everything has there an individual nature; nothing
ever repeats itself.

In the first place, the terms (donne"es) of the problem
are only seldom certain; they are never final. Every-